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German booty ; heavy viii. with its ammunition, captured from the Ser- 
bians in the fall of the arsenal town of Kragouyevacs, in Northern Serbia. 
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A German Vade-Mecum 


FTER the fashion of linguist 
A phrase books for tourists, the 

German General Staff has issued 
a vade-mecum for the soldier on the 
western front—one is in preparation 
for the soldier on the eastern. The 
pages are divided into three columns— 
German, French, and the Pronunciation. 
The phrases have evidently been select- 
ed with great care, and throw, even in 
this small detail, a flood of light on the 
unalterable basis of German organiza- 
tion. Under the caption “ Scouting” 
are the following: “Empty your pock- 
ets”; “Take off your coat—boots— 
stockings”; “Answer yes or no”; 
“Tell the truth or you will be killed.” 
Under “On the March” are: “ Feed 
this horse”; “ You must build barri- 
cades ”; “ Are weapons, powder, muni- 
tions hidden here?” “ Put down that 
stick”; “Hold up your hands”; “ Re- 
main steady, or I shall shoot you”; 
“Are you aspy?” “I shall bind your 
eyes”; “If you lie I shall shoot you”; 
“Do not lie.” 





Antics of a High Explosive Shell 


BRITISH officer recently arrived 
A from Flanders at a London hos- 
pital suffering from “ shock.” 
He had been writing in his dug-out, had 
seen a flash, and ‘had lost consciousness. 
When he came to himself he gazed 
upon a curious assortment of wreck- 
age, which he described a fortnight 
later to his parents. He wrote: 


The way one thing had been taken and the 
other left was wonderful. My wrist watch 
was hanging up about six inches from my 
Primus. The watch, having had its glass 
scratched in passing through the canvas and 
stuffing of a bed, is now going all right, 
though it was erratic for a time. The 
Primus, on the other hand, was pulverized, 
while my compass, though otherwise unin- 
jured, is thoroughly demagnetized. My 
letters, which were within an inch or two 
of my hand, were torn to bits, while I have 
three tiny scratches on my left hand, though 
I have nearly thirty altogether. A foot or 
two behind me was my rifle. That is 
smashed, and a foot or two in front of me 
was the flash of the shell. It was a pretty 
near thing. 





How He Sank the Undine 


IEUT.-COMMANDER F. N. A. 
L. CROMIE, who was in command of 

the British submarine E — when 
she sank the German cruiser Undine, 
off the Swedish coast, on Nov. 7, has 
been decorated by the Czar with the 
Cross of St. George. In a letter to his 
mother in London he gives a breezy 
account of his exploits on sea and land, 
the latter in the company of his Impe- 
rial Majesty. He writes that he had 
been on the “hen run” for four days 
when he caught sight of the cruiser and 
two destroyers, which were steaming 
by to guard the “ferry ” between Swe- 
den and Russia: 


Guessing that they would come back again 
I lay low, and, sure enough, I caught the 
Undine in the afternoon. The first shot 
stopped her and put her on fire, but she was 
not going down quickly enough, so, avoiding 
the destroyer that was after us, | dived 
under the Undine’s stern and gave her an 
other from the other side. It was a very 
fine sight, and made one feel that one did 
not care a for the destroyers firing 
at one all the time. * * * We arrived in 
covered with ice. 

The Emperor was very polite and nice 
and said our work had made all the dif- 
ference to the country. In the evening we 
dined with all the Kings and Princes, &c.. 
in the train, which was a palatial! affairs 
We sat down twenty-eight at one table and 
still left room for waiting. Neariy al) 
spoke English and said all sorts of nice. 
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polite things, and I sneaked a menu card 
as a souvenir, but had not the cheek to ask 
for signatures. 

Being a Chevalier of St. George 1 aim 
pretty safe, as no one can arrest me with- 
out an armed escort and a band to take me 
to prison, and both of these are pretty 
scarce now. I think I told you that the 
other cross gave me the right to gu into 
girls’ schools and taste the food a:nd ex- 
press my opinion! lL only hope nuw that 
we shall not be at sea on 25th November, 
(St. George’s night), when all members oi 
the order dine in the Palace and take the 
plate home with them as souvenirs! 





A Dutch Neutral Editor 

N Dec. 22 Mynheer Schroeder, 

editor of the Amsterdam Tele- 

graaf, was declared innocent of 
having endangered Dutch neutrality on 
Dec. 4 by having printed in his paper 
an article which contained the follow- 
ing sentence found to be obnoxious to 
the Dutch authorities: “ There are in 
Central Europe a number of scoundrels 
who are responsible for the wars.” The 
American papers which received by ca- 
ble the foregoing information added 
that Mynheer Schroeder had at once 


been re-arested, for he immediately 
inserted the following in his paper: 


We shall not cease to combat a Govern- 
ment (and an accessory press) which, under 
the mask of ‘“ dignified neutrality,’’ pro- 
vides Germany by an irresponsible export 
policy with most of the necessary pro- 
visions and thereby places her in a state 
to continue the conflict, and commits trea- 
son not only to its ‘own Fatherland, but 
also to the cause of humanity, which by a 
rowerful, morally elevated Government 
would be served in a wholly different way. 





King George’s Deer 

HILE convalescing from his re- 
W cent accident in France King 

George learned that owing to 
the rise in the price of beef his fellow- 
convalescents at the military hospitals 
were to be cut down in meat diet. He 
immediately sent in his own hand six 
little notes to the game wardens of 
the royal forests at Whitemonth, Bal- 
moral, Ballochbuie, and Abergeldie and 
to the keepers of the parks at Windsor 
and Birkhall to have the stocks of red 
deer killed down and the venison sent 
to the military hospitals. 
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{ROUGH December Hartmanns 
Weilerkopf, just ten miles over 
the French border, in Alsace, in- 

creased the French and German cas- 
ualty list by over 40,000 men, or nearly 
an army corps, but so casual and incom- 
plete were the official reports on the 
subject, both from Paris and Berlin, 
that no one could tell whether it was an 
incidental frontier affair or the begin- 
ning of a great aggressive—possibly 
two. 

For this mountain, after a brief occu- 
pancy by the French last Spring, has 
since been intermittently, entirely or in 
part, in German hands. It is a door 
which swings both ways—one way leads 
across the frontier to the forts around 
Belfort, the other north of the Hart 
Forest to the Rhine and Strassburg, 
The summit is the most advanced 
height of the Eastern Vosges, which 
come to their culminating point at the 
Molkerain, which is 1,125 meters high. 
It forms the centre of a group of moun- 
tains most of which have been retained 
in the possession of the French when 





the summit was recaptured by the 
Germans. From any of these points 
the French could bombard the railway 
line to Muelhausen and Colmar if only 
Hartmanns Weilerkopf, with its supe- 
rior terraced natural fortifications, were 
also in their possession. 

The attack which first gave the 
French the possession of the summit 
began early in March and led to the vic- 
torious effort from the 23d to the 26th, 
which nearly annihilated the German 
Fifteenth Army Corps, whose reserves 
had to be hastened up from Colmar and 
Altkirch. On the 25th the Germans 
made a counterattack en masse and 
are said to have displayed great cour- 
age and determination. But the French 
Chasseurs Alpins had also received re- 
inforcements, with a good supply of 
the famous 75s, so that they ! ombarded 
and then used cold steel on the terraces 
until the Germans were finally driven 
from the summit on the morning of 
the 26th. 

Now the French are attempting to 
repeat their exploit of last March. 
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SECTIONAL MAP SHOWING 


tHE HEIGHTS AROUND 


HARTMANNS-WEILERKOPF. 





The Situation 
(Week ending January 10, 1916) 








Edward VII. by a mine and the 

abandonment of the last corner of 
Gallipoli Peninsula have helped to make 
undesired British history during the 
week. France, also, has-had a slight 
reverse in the Vosges, and _ her 
troops have been withdrawn from the 
summit of Hirtzstein, south of the 
battle-scarred ridge of Hartmanns- 
Weilerkopf. These events, however, have 
only a minor bearing on the larger 
issues of the situation. The costly fail- 
ure of the Dardanelles had already been 
fully discounted when the main posi- 
tions were abandoned. The successful 
withdrawal of the remaining troops 
without further loss of life is the only 
bright spot in the disaster, as seen from 
the viewpoint of the Allies. 


T= sinking of the battleship King 


Russia has furnished the real centre 
of interest in the vast and deadly war 
game throughout the week. It has been 
increasingly evident that she is massing 
a tremendous force against the Austrian 
lines in Galicia and Bukowina. The 
struggle thus far can be seen only 
through a mist of semi-secrecy, but the 
meagre reports have given glimpses of 
terrific fighting and of heavy losses on 
both sides. 


Some of the bitterest work has been 
in the neighborhood of Czernowitz, the 
capital of Bukowina. This city has 
great strategic value. If the Russians 
were to capture it they would control 
a railroad that gives access to the rear 
of the Austrian lines for many miles. 
The Czernowitz trenches, therefore, were 
protected by intricate barbed wire en- 
tanglements, heavily electrified. For 
fifty hours the Russians concentrated 
the fire of 400 guns on these defenses, 
following with an infantry attack, 
which developed into bayonet fighting. 
The Russian losses, according to Aus- 
trian reports, were 50,000, but the gen- 
eral advantage still seems to have re- 
mained on the Russian side. The Aus- 
trians made furious counterattacks 
along the Stripa River, to the north, 
but without decisive results. ~ 

When the Russian drive shall have 
developed its full strength it may prove 
sufficiently important to put a new 
face on the whole war situation. Ap- 
parently the Russians have aimed a 
tremendous blow at the point where the 
Teutons can least afford to be hit. 
Count Reventlow, the German military 
critic, admits that the attack has been 
well prepared, and that, if successful, 
it might bring Roumania into the En- 
tente. That is its political significance. 


Its military significance may be even 
more important. If Russia can extend 
her line southward far enough to nev- 
tralize the Teutonic forces in Eastern 
Galicia, and can induce Rumania then 
to declare war and invade Bulgaria, the 
immediate result will be to endanger all 
that Germany has won in Serbia. It 
might also cut off the Turks from the 
Central Powers. 

In the face of this threat it is be- 
lieved that Germany and Austria will 
have to abandon, for the present, all 
outside expeditions. They cannot af- 
ford to send forces to Mesopotamia or 
to Suez under the circumstances. Their 
lines on the western front, even in the 
Vosges, where they have just scored a 
temporary advantage, are already as 
thin as they can safely be made. There 
is still active resistance in Montenegro 
that cannot be neglected. 

This means that the Allies at Salon- 
iki are less likely to be attacked. To 
force their position would require some- 
thing like 500,000 men, and the Central 
Powers have no such number to spare. 
It is true that the final departure of 
the British from the Dardanelles 
has released the Turkish forces at that 
point, but the number is not great. 
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Roof of the Tyrol 
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Bringing up recruits through trenches of the snow-mantled Alps in 


trict: the hardy Italian Alpini 


in surroundings to 


which 


they 


the Trentino dis- 


are 


accustomed. 
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From the Austrian War Office’ Ss “som Picture Files 
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Men of the Polish legion going to the front in venyae. 
(Photos Supplied by Underwood € Underwood.) 
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A 30.5-CM. mortar with the Austro- 


An Austrian transport column winding 
Hungarian forces “in the North.” 


over a mountain road covered by snow. 
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British Ball 




















Looking down on a balloon-ship from a captive balloon off the 
Gallipoli Peninsula; the clear space forward is where the balloon rests. 


An observation balloon with its parent ship, and some allied warships, seen 
from another captive balloon in Aegean waters near the Balkan front. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Usaderwood.) 
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The War Stimulates Education in Russia 
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This picturesque photograph, made in the heart of Russia, shows peasants attempti i 

their desire for news of the war. There have been many reports that the awakened ‘aiuto 

Russia has been evinced in a desire by the umeducated masses to learn to read and write 
- . 
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Tarnopol, an important Austrian town 80 miles southeast of Lem.. 
berg, held by the Russians in the northern end of their Galician line. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 





Cossack cavalry advancing over ten feet of snow in their opera- 4 


tions, which cover the Bessarabian as well as the Caucasian front. 
(Photos © by Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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The democratic meal of a notable Russian General (fourth from the left) and his officers and non-com- 
missioned officers; made in the field in Bessarabia—the southern end of the present Russian advance. 
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“Killed on the Field of Honor.” The relative of a French aviator is photo- 
graphed beside his grave in the military cemetery at St. Menehould, France. 
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“In a Far Country.” The widow of a fallen German officer has made the 
long journey to Russian Poland to pray beside her husband’s grave. 
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Field services in the Vosges woods after a heavy fall of snow. 
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A German View of the Third French Offensive Is 
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The Road to Autry _ 
This drawing appears in a German magazine just received. It shows a phase of the third battle in the Champagne, the 


offensive move west of the Argonne, as seen from behind the German | 
(Drawn on the western front fo 
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War Artist 


Hill No. 148 














‘lined with poplars—the high road from Cernay to Conde. 

ampagne, the light effect caused by the seventy-hour artillery drum-fire and bursting light-bombs of the third great French and 
the German lines in the region between Senuch and Montcheutin, Northern France. 

restern front for the Illustrirte Zeitung, © 1915.) 
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The French in Reserve—Fighters and Physicians 

















A remarkable snow picture—French reserve troops waiting in a woods near the front‘in the Vosges Mountains. 
(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 








A Red Cross detachment also waiting on a road in the Vosges until the events of the battle shall have required their presence in the firing lines 
Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) ; spitees we 
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ws On the Move—-Man and Horse—-German and Briton 
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An English army convoy moving to a new position in the Balkan theatre of war. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 





’ *% = a2 —_ < 
A detachment of German lancers on the road (information is with- 
held as to the region in which the photograph was taken.) 
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i i i nd the Russian phy. 
A up of convalescing Russian prisoners a 
eh (also prisoners in the camp) who are treating them. 
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: : ; The watch tower for guards; it stands at 
Fre i ing books f th library contributed by the prisoners and conducted by them “ . q tse’ 
ay See Cakes i aes ’ , . - a high point overlooking the prison camp. 
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One of the camp stores or canteens at which the prisoners may purchase what they want. 
maintained for the French, is served by French prisoners; 


i This one, 
the German proprietor is seen at the right. 
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A general view of the prison camp 
at Ohrdruf in the State of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha; the camp lies in 
the shadow of the Thuringen 
Mountains. 


SSF 


In the German| 
Camp for War 
Prisoners at 
Ohrdruf in Gotha 


——— 
A group of French prisoners of 
high and low degree, quite ready 
for the beef stew which forms 
their dinner portion. 


(Paotos © Brown & Dawson, 
from U. € U.) 


Prisoners all! Convalescing French soldiers In the prison kitchen; all the nationalities in camp are 
and their French Red Cross physicians. employed here, but the chefs seem to be French! 
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Picturesque Albania and the Adriatic Coast 
‘By Charles Johnston 


NE of the events of the next 
QO few weeks is likely to be a far 
more concentrated attempt than 
hitherto, on the part of Italy, to estab- 
lish an effective occupation of the East- 
ern (Albanian) shore of the Adriatic, 
countered by an equally vigorous ef- 
fort on Austria’s part to prevent and 
in every way to harass that occupation. 
We may see submarines torpedoing 
transports, gunboats trying to cut out 
provision ships, with the intervention, 
very likely, of the larger fighting ships, 
with which Italy is very well furnished. 
Our great difficulty in trying to get 
a clear view of such an episode in the 
great campaign is the difficulty of 
scale; we are not quite certain, at first 
blush, just how large, how long, and 
how wide the Adriatic is; we think of 
it, perhaps, as about equal in size to 
Long Island Sound. Let us begin, then, 
by estabiishing a basis of comparison: 
The Albanian shore of the Adriatic is 
just opposite the heel of Italy, which is, 
perhaps, the mouth of the Adriatic Sea, 
properly so-called. The Adriatic Sea 
is about 500 miles long; it would stretch 
southward, from New York to George- 
town, S. C.,; or, to take a comparison 
from the other side of our country, it 
would extend from the Golden Gate’ at 
San Francisco to the Mexican border. 
And if we are trying to get a definite 
vision of the Albanian coast problem, 
that of our own Pacific coast will form 
a very good starting point, for both are 
rugged and rock-bound, running up, at 
many places, from steep cliffs to high 
hills, with the result that good harbors 
are few and far between. On our Pa- 
cific coast there is the harbor of San 
Francisco, and then no real harbor until 
one gets almost to the Mexican frontier 
at San Diego. The ports of Santa Bar- 
bara and San Pedro are mere piers 
jutting out into the main waters of the 
blue Pacific, and not harbors at all. 
The Albanian coast is very similar. 
There is the harbor of Durazzo; then, 
further south, there is Avlona Bay, not 
unlike San Diego—formed by a high 
headland juting north and south, with 
a deep back bay behind it. All between 


is rocky coast, precipice, rising up by ° 


steps and stairs of rock to the Al- 
banian hills. And the hills of Albania 
are far steeper, more rugged, more dif- 
ficult to traverse than the coast range 
of California, and they stretch further 
back into the land. 

Precisely this wide range of precipi- 
tous hills is Albania—a name, by the 
way, not given either to the country or 
to themselves by the inhabitants | of 
those highland glens and fastnesses. 


Their own names are tribal, like Tosk 
and Gheg, and, while the general name, 
Skipetar, is sometimes applied to them, 


its true scope is quite uncertain. The . 4 


people themselves are one of the most 


interesting in Europe, and one of the fa 


most ancient; like the flat-faced Lap- 
landers of the extreme North, or like 
the Basques of the Pyrenees, they are 
survivors of a far earlier time, long 
before the present European nations 
came to their present abodes. And, in 
all three cases, it is precisely to the 
inaccessibility of their dwelling place 
that their survival is due; nature her- 


self has protected them, in_ hidden 
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Types of the original Albanians in the streets of Durazzo. 
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Looking from Durazzo out toward the Adriatic. 
(Photos from Feature Photo Service.) 


A street scene in Avlona, the second seaport of Albania. 
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Albanian fishing boats in the harbor of Avlona. 








A gate in the masonry walls of the old town, Durazzo. 





Scutari, a mountain city on the lake € name which forms part of the 


betueen Albania and Montenegro; it is here that the Serbian government has made its temporary home. 


chasms and precipitous valleys, entered 
by dizzy rock paths that cross the faces 
of tremendous cliffs. 

The best guess about the Albanians 
is that they are the last remnant of the 
Pelasgians, who possessed Greece be- 
fore the Hellenic Greeks arrived; the 
Pelasgians, whose traditions were al- 
ready dim and misty in Homer’s day; 
the race, it may be, which built the 
Cyclopean structures at Tiryns and My- 
cenae. Driven northward from Greece 
by the oncoming Dorian Hellenes, the 
Pelasgians, it is supposed, took refuge 
in the rocky fastnesses of the mountains, 
exactly as the ancient Britons many 
centuries later took refuge among the 
bleak and rugged hills of Wales. And 
there among the Albanian hills they 
have obstinately remained, cut off 
from the whole world, maintaining a 
curious tribal organization of their own, 
not unlike that of the Scottish High- 
landers in the Middle Ages, and, as did 
the Highlanders, maintaining also an 
old and _ extraordinarily interesting 
language. Once more, like the High- 
landers of Scotland, the Albanians 
were perpetually immersed in _ inter- 
tribal feuds of extraordinary ferocity, 
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and mutual massacre was the order of 
the day for seven days a week. 

To drive an aggressive campaign 
across this mountain country from 
bases at Durazzo and Aviona in such a 
way as effectively to cut through the 
Bulgarian line, and thus to provide 
flank protection for the Serbians, would 
be a military venture of extraordinary 
difficulty. But there is no evidence at 
all that Italy has this in view; she 
seems, rather, as in the rest of the war 
area, to be steadfastly seeking her own 
private aim and profit, rather than the 
general purposes of the Entente Powers, 
and to aim to get effective posses- 
sion of the whole eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, so as to turn it into an Italian 
sea, restoring the old Roman dominance 
on the entire coast region, from Trieste 
down to Greece. And in this purpose 
the Serbians would be as much an ob- 
stacle as are the Austrians; so that, 
if this is the purpose of Italy, the less 
that remains of Serbia the better. 
Italy meanwhile tightens her hold on 
Durazzo and Avlona; and it may be 
that she will not at any point go out 
of sight of the coast-line. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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Trench building on the water front at Durazzo. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Uunderwood.) 
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The second step. The roof is formed of sheet 
side. On top of these are closely placed sacks of 


a 


How the French 


, , Their Artillery and 
The beginning. The earth is packed about a meter deep, and upright logs are erected, 
and strengthened by timbers; sacks filled wit’ earth are laid against the wails. Bo Mm bs D ro p ped by 


; Almost completed. Note} 
‘the ends of supporting piles! 
fof sacks used as _ pillars 


‘underneath. The fortified, 
‘trench when completed is al-| 
most wholly lined and roofed! 
‘with earth sacks. ‘ 


, 


ee: 
% ; 


As the intrenched batteries appear from the back; the painted canvas covering renders the entire works Separate chambers of earth 
almost indistinguishable at a height of even twenty feet in the air, and this is one of the greatest protections and also as reserve or lounging 


ab a ; picture shows such chambers 
‘ or “spotting” aeroplanes. ' : 
from raiding I gz E to the main works. 
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iron tiles, which are reinforced by logs on either 
earth, arranged almost vertically. 


Build Trenches for * - 
Protect [hem from 


A partly covered trench, showing in detail method of construction; the sides and tops 
of earth sacks make a strong resistance against explosions. The iron tile helps to stop 
shell fragments. 


An important step. When 
ithe last sack has been put in’ 
place a canvas painted to’ 
‘resemble the surrounding’ 
‘field is drawn over the roof, 
‘of the structure and pegged: 
‘down firmly. 


for the storing of ammunition The front of the masked battery. This is what an advancing enemy sees when he is approaching quite 


. > . : , on. This nig ; | 7 
conevare Ter tne sae nxt close to the position. Across the field the line of the battery would be almost indistinguishable from the sur- 
in process of construction nex 


rounding brush and foliage. 
(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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New Engines of War in Use by Three Armies 


* 


A new device like a crossbow used 
by the French for firing grenades. 
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the catapult principle for throwing projectiles from peak to peak in the 
Austrian Alps. (Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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There are five firing tubes of large calibre in this new 


“ revolver-gun ” captured by the French from the Germans. 
(Medem Photo Service.) 
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inter Quarters Along the Sugano 


Heer 


The construction by an Italian Army squad of Winter quarters for the troops in the Valley of the 


Sugano, between the Dolomite and the Venetian Alps. 
: (Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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Oversea Cartoons on War Themes 
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THE ENGLISH SEA MONSTER. “Confound it! I wanted to 
destroy the German fleet, but these little beasts won’t let me get 
into the North Sea!’’--(C) Jugend, ( Munich.) 











KITCHENER IN EGYPT. “Oh, my! Sphinx, how you have 





















changed!’’~-(C) Lustige Blaetter, (Berlin.) “ys Wt Oe ee oe 
ge pJlld/ [hh bi f/4 

YuEL “i, Yj) MM iy LV? 

, . BS ae BM“ bh Hy! Wj Yl fy YY) 
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Ze oe t Leet nite 69 os: > 
THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. Germany (to Aus- THE PROMISE OF WINTER. Russia: °? season, I think!’’ 
tfia): ‘‘Let us go on in this way: you supply the flag and I will sup- (hpropes of the new Russian advance.)—(C) Pusth, (Lenden.) 


ply the submarines.’’--L’A sino, (Rome.) 
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